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KURAL RIDE, 


From the Wen. across Surrey, 
across the West of Sussex, and 
into the South East of Hamp- 


shire. 


Reicate (Surrey), Saturday, 
26 July—Came from the Wen, 
through Croydon. It rained nearly 
all the way. The corn is good. 
A‘great deal of straw, The bar- 
ley very fine ; but all are back- 
ward ;-and, if this weather conti- 
nue much longer, there must be 
that “‘ heavenly blight” fer which 
the wise friends of “ sogiad order ” 


are so fervently praying. But, if 


the wet now cease, or cease soon, 
what is to become of the “ poor 
souls of farmers ” God only knows! 
—In one article the wishes of our 
wise Government appear to have 
been gratified to the utmost; and 
that, too, without the aid of any 
express form of prayer, I allude 
to the hops, of which, it is said, 
that there will be, according to 
all appearance, none at all ! 





Bravo! Courage, my Lord Liver- 
pool! This article, at any rate, 
will not choak-us, will not distress 
us, will not make us miserable by 
“ over-production!”—The other 
day a gentleman (and a man of 
general good sense too) said to 
me: “ What a deal of wet we 
“ have: what do you think of the 
‘“‘ weather now? ”—“ More rain,” 
said I. ‘“* D—n those farmers,” 
said he, “ what luck they have! 
They will be as rich as Jews!” — 
Incredible as this may seem, it is 
afact. But, indeed, there is no 
folly, if it relate to these matters, 
which is, now-a-days, incredible. 
—The hop affair is a pretty good 
illustration of the doctrine of “ re- 
lief” from “ diminished produc- 
tion.” Mr. Ricarvo may now 
call upon any of the hop-planters 
for proof of the correctness of his 


notions. _ They are ruined, for the- 


greater part, if their all be em- 
barked in hops. How are they 
tu pay rent? I sawa planter, the 
other day, who sold his hops 
(Kentish) last fall for sixty shil- 
lings a hundred. The same hops 
will now fetch the owner of them 
L 
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eight pounds, er a hundred and 
Thus the Quaker 
gets rich, and the poor devil of a 
farmer is squeezed into a gaol. 
The Quakers carry on the far 
greater part of this work. They 
are, as to the products of the 
earth, what the Jews are as to 
gold and siiver. How they profit, 
or, rather, the degree in which 
they profit, at the expense of those 
who own and those who till the 
Jand, may be guessed at if we look 
at their immense worth, and if we, 
at the same time reflect, that they 


sixty shillings. 


never work. Here is a sect of 
non-labourers. One would think, 
that their religion bound them 
under a curse, not to work. Some 


part of the people of all other 
sects work; sweat at work; do 
something that is useful to other 
people; but, here is a sect of 
buyers and sellers, They make 


nothing; they cause nothing to 
come ; they breed as well as other 
sects ; but they make none of the 
raiment or houses, and cause none 
of the food to come. In order to 
justify some measure for paring 
the nails of this grasping sect, it 
is enough to say of them, which 
we may with perfect truth, that, 
if all the other sects were to act 
like them, the community must 
perish. This is quite enough to 
say of this sect, of the monstrous 
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privileges of whom we shall, [ 
hope, one of these days, see an 
end, If I had the dealing with 
them, I would soon teach them to 
use the spade and the plough, and 
the musket too, when necessary — 
The rye, along the road side, is 
ripe enough; and some of it is 
reaped and in shock.—At Mear- 
stam there is a field of cabbages, 
which, I was told, belonged to 
Coronet Jouirre. They appear 
to be early Yorks, and look very 
well. The rows seem to be about 
eighteen inches apart. There 
may be from 15,000 to 20,000 
plants to the acre; and I dare 
say, that they will weigh three 
pounds each, or more. I know . 
of no crop of cattle food equal to 
this. If they be early Yorks, they 
will be in perfection in October, 
just when the grass is almost gone. 
No five acres of common grass 
land will, during the year, yield 
cattle food equal, either in quan- 
tity or quality, to what one acre of 
land, in early Yorks, will produce 
during three months. 


Worrnu (Sussex), Wednesday, 
30 July.—W orth is ten miles from 
Reigate on the Brighton Road, 
which goes through Horley. Rei- 
gate has the Surrey chalk hills 
close to it on the North, and 
sand hills along on its South, and 
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nearly close to it also. As soon 
as you are over the sand hills, 
you come into a country of deep 
clay ; and this is called the Weald 
of Surrey. This Weald winds 
away round, towards the West, 
into Sussex, and, towards the 
East, into Kent. In this part 
of Surrey, it is aboat eight miles 
wide, from North to South, and 
ends just as you enter the parish 
of Worth, which is the first parish 
(in this part) in the county of 
Sussex.— All across the Weald 
(the strong and stiff clays) the 
corn looks very well. I found it 
looking well from the Wen to 
Reigate, on the villanous spewy 
soil between the Wen and Croy- 
don; on the chalk from Croydon 
to near Reigate; on the loam, sand 
and chalk (for there are ali three) 
in the valley of Reigate ; but, not 
quite so well on the sand. On the 
clay all the corn looks well. The 
wheat, where it has begun to die, 
is dying of a good colour, not 
black, nor in any way that indi- 
cates blight. It is, however, all 
backward. Some few fields of 
white wheat are changing colour; 
but, for the greater part, it is 
quite green; and, though a snd- 
den change of weather might 
make u great alteration in a short 
time, it does appear, that the har- 
vest must be later than usual.— 
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When I say this, however, I by 
no means wish to be understood 
as saying, that it must be so late 
as to be injurious to the crop. In 
1816, I saw a barley-rick making 
in November. In 1821 I saw 
wheat uncut, in Suffolk, in Octo- 
ber. If we were now to have 
good, bright, hot weather, for as 
long a time as we have had wet, 
the whole of the corn, in these 
Southern counties, would be 
housed, and great part of it thresh- 
ed out, by the 10th of Septem- 
ber. So that, all depends on the 
weather, which appears to be 
clearing up in spite of Sarr 
Swirnin. This Saint’s birth-day 
is, the 15th of July; and, it is 
said, that, if rain fall on his birth- 
day, it will fall on forty days 
successively. But, I believe, that 
you reckon retrospectively as well 
as prospectively; and, if this be 
the case, we may, this time, ‘es- 
cape the extreme unction ; for, it 
began to rain on the 26th of June ; 
so that it rained 19 days before 
the 15th of July ; and, as it has 
rained 16 days since, it has rained, 
in the whole, 35 days, and, of 
course, 5 days more will satisfy 
this wet soul of a Saint | Let 
him take his five days; and, there 
will be plenty of time for us to 
have wheat at four shillings a 
bushel. But, if the Saint will 
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give us'no credit for the 19.days, 
and will insist upon his forty daily 
drenchings after the fifteenth of 
July; if -he will have such a 
soaking as this at the celebration 
of the anniversary of his birth, 
let us hope that he is prepared 
with a miracle for feeding us, 

nd with a still more potent mi- 
racle for keeping the farmers 
from riding over us, filled as Lord 
Liverpool thinks their pockets 
will be by the annihilation of their 
crops! — The upland- meadow 
grass is, a great deal of it; not 
cut yet, along the Weald. So 
that, in these parts, there has not 
been a great deal of hay spoiled. 
The clover hay was got in very 
well; and only a small part of 
the meadow hay has been spoiled 
in this part of the country. This 
is not the case, however, in other 
parts, where the grass was for- 
warder, and where it was cut 
before the rain came. Upon the 
whole, however, much hay does 
not appear to have been spoiled 
as yet.—The farmers, a'ong here, 
have, most of them, begun to cut 
to-day. This has been a fine day; 
and, itis clear, that they expect 
it to continue.—d saw but two 
pieces of Swedish turnips between 


the Wen and Reigate, but: one, 


at Reigate, and but one between. 
‘Reigate and Werth, During alike 
} 
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distance, .in' Norfolk or Suffolk, 
you would see ¢wo, or three hun- 
dred fields of this sort of root. 
Those that I. do, see here, look 
well, The white turnips are just 
up, or just sown, though there are 
some which have rough leaves 
already. This Weald is, indeed, 
not much of land for turnips; 
but, from what I see here, and 
from what I know of the weather, 
[ think that the turnips must be 
generally good.—The afier-grass 
is surprisingly fine. The lands, 
which have had hay cut and car- 
ried from them are, I think, more 
beautiful than I ever saw them 
before. It should, however, always 
be borne in mind, that this beau- 
tiful grass is by no means the 
best. | An acre of this, grass will 
not make a quarter part so much 
butter as an acre of rusty-loohing 
pasture, made rusty by the rays 
of the sun. Sheep on the com- 
mons dic of the beautiful grass 
produced by long continued. rains 
at this time of the year. Even 
geese, hardy as they are, die from 
the same cause. The rain will 
give ‘quantity ; but; without sun, 
the quality must be poor at the 
best.—The woods have not shot 
much.this year: The-cold winds, 
the frosts, that we had ‘up to Mid- 
summer, preverited-the trees fron! 
‘growing much, | They are; begi- 
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ning to shoot now; but, the wood 
must be imperfectly ripened:— 
I met, ‘at Worth, a beggar, who 
told me, in consequence of my 
asking where he belonged, that he 
was born ity Sonth Carolina. I 
found, at last, that he was born 
in the English ‘army, during the 
American rebel- war; that he 
became a soldier himself; and 
that it had been his fate to serve 
under the Duke of York, in Hol- 
land; under General Whitelock, 
at Buenos Ayres; under Sir John 
Moore, at Corunna; and under 
‘the Greatest Captain,” at Tala- 
vera! This poor fellow did not 
seem to be at all aware, that, -in 
the last case, he partook in a vic- 
tory! He had never before heard 
of its being a victory. He, poor 
fool, thought that it was a defeat. 
“Why,” said he, “ we ran away, 
Sir.” Oh, yes! said I, and so 
you did afterwards, perhaps, in 
Portugal, when Massena was at 
your heels; but, it is only in cer- 
tain cases; that running away is 
a mark of being defeated; or, 
rather, it is only with certain 
commanders.—A matter of much 
more interest toa us, however, is, 
that the wars for “social order,” 
not forgetting Gatton and Old 
Sarum, have filled the country 
with beggars, who ‘have been, or 
who pretend to have been, soldiers 
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and sailors. “For'want of looking 
well into this’ matter many good 
and just and even sensible men 
are led to give to these army and 
navy beggars what they refuse to 
others. But, if reason were con- 
sulted, she would ask what pre- 
tersions these have to a preference. 
She would see in them men who 
had become soldiers or sailors 
because they wished to live with- 
out that labour, by which other 
men are content to get their 
bread. She would ask the soldier- 
beggar, whether he did not vo- 
luntarily engage to perform ser- 
vices such as were performed at 
Manchester ; and, if she pressed 
him for the motive to this engage- 
ment, could he assign any motive 
other than that of wishing to live 
without work upon the fruit of 
the work of other men? And, 
why should reason not be listened 
to? Why should she not. be 
consulted in every such case? 
And, if she were eonsulted, which 
would she tell you was the most 
worthy of your compassion, the 
man, who, no matter from what 
canse, is become a beggar after 
forty years spent in the raising of 
food and raiment for others as 
well as for himself; or, the man, 
who, no matter again from what 


cause, is become a beggar after © 


forty years living upon the labour 
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of others, and, during the greater 
part of which time, he has been 
living in a barrack, there kept for 
purposes explained by Lord Pal- 
merston, and always in readiness 
to answer those purposes ?—As 
to not giving to beggars, 1 think 
there is a law against giving! 
However, give to them people 
will, as long as they ask. Re- 
move the cause of the beggary ; 
and we shall see no more beggars; 
but, as long as there are borough- 


mongers, there will be beggars 
enough. 


Horsuam (Sussex), Thursday, 
31 July.—lI left Worth this after- 
noon about 5 o’clock, and am got 
here to sleep, intending to set off 
for Petworth in the morning, with 
a view of crossing the South 
Downs and then going into Hamp- 
shire through Havant, and along 
at the southern foot of Portsdown 
Hill, where I shall see the earliest 
corn in England.—From Worth 
you come to Craw ey along some 
pretty good land; you then turn 
to the left and go two miles along 
the road from the Wen to Brighton; 
then you turn to the right, and go 
over six of the worse miles in 
England, which miles terminate 
but a few hundred yards before 
you enter Horsham.—The first two 


of these miserable miles go through Sussex 
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the estate of Lorp Erskine. It 
was a bare heath with here and 
there, in the better parts of it, 
some scrubby birch. It has been, 
in part, planted with fir-trees, which 
are as ugly as the heath was; and, 
in short, itis a most villanous tract, 
—After quitting it, you enter a 
forest ; but a most miserable one ; 
and this is followed by a large 
common, now enclosed, cut up, 
disfigured, spotled, and the labour- 
ers all driven from its. skirts. 1 
have seldom travelled over eight 
miles so well calculated to fill the 
mind with paintul reflections. The 
ride has, however, this in it; that 
the ground is pretty much eleyated, 
and enables you to look about 
you. You see the Surrey Hills 
away to the North ; Hindhead and 
Blackdown to the North West and 
West; and the South Downs from 
the West tothe East. The sun 
was shining upon all these, though 
it was cloudy where I was.—The 
soil is a poor, miserable clayey 
looking sand, with a sort of sand- 
stone underneath. When you get 


down into this town, you are again 
in the Weald of Snssex.—I believe 
that Weald meant clay, or low, 
wet, stiff land —This is a very 
nice, solid, country town. Very 
clean, as all the towns in Sussex 
are. The people very clean. The. 


women are yery nice iB - 
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their dress and in their houses. | chap as I was at his age, and. 
The men and boys wear smock-/ dressed just in the same sort of 


{rocks more than they do in some 
counties. | When country people 
do not, they always look dirty and 
comfortless—This has been a 
pretty good day; but there was a 
little rain in the afternoon ; so that 
St. Swithin keeps on as yet, at 
any rate—The hay has been 
spoiled here, in cases where it 
has been cut; but, a great deal of 
itis not yet cut. I speak of the 
meadows ; for the clover-hay was 
all well got in.—The grass, which 
is not cut, is receiving great injury. 
Itis, in fact, in many cases, rot- 
ting upon the ground.—As to corn, 
from Crawley to Horsham, there 
is none worth speaking of. What 
there is is very good, in general, 
considering the quality of the soil. 
It is about as backward as at 
Worth : the barley and oats green, 


and the wheat beginning to change 
colour, 


Brttrnesaurst (Sussex), Fri- 
day, 1 Aug. Morning.—This vil- 
lage is 7 miles from Horsham, 
and I got here to breakfast about 
seven o’elock—A very pretty vil- 
lage, and a very nice breakfast, in 
a very neat little parlour of a very 
decent public-house. The land- 
lady sent her'son to get me some 
creamy, and he was just’ sacl a 








way, his main garment being a 
blue smock-frock, faded from 
wear, and mended with pieces of 
new stuff, and, of course, not faded. 
The sight of this smock-frock 
brought to my recollection many 
This boy 
will, I dare say, perform his part 


things very dear to me. 


at Billingshurst or at some place 
If accident had 
not taken me from a similar scene, 


not far from it. 


how many villains and fools, who 
have been well teazed and tor- 
mented, would have slept in peace 
at night, and have fearlessly swag- 
gered about by day! When I 
look at this little chap; at his 
smock-frock, his nailed shoes, and 
his clean, plain and coarse shirt, 
[ ask myself, will any thing, f 
wonder, ever send this chap across. 
the ocean to tackle the base, cor- 
rupt, perjured Republican judges 


of Pennsylvania * ‘Will this little’ 


lively, but at the same time sin 
ple boy ever: become the terror of 


villains and hypocrites across the 
Atlantic? Whata chain of strange ’ 
circumstances there must be to~ 
lead this boy to thwart a miscreant - 
tyrant like Macrern, the Chief : 
Justice and afterwards Governor 


of Pennsylvania, and to. 
the corruptions of the band’ of 


'raseals, called a “ Senate and @” 
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House of Representatives,” at 
Harrisburgh, in that State !—I 
was afraid of rain, and got on as 
fast as I could : that is to say, as 


fast as my own diligence could help 
me on; for, as to my horse, he is 
to go only so fast.—However, | 
had no rain; and got to Petworth, 
nine miles further, by about ten 
o'clock. 


Perwortu (Sussex), Friday, 
1 Aug. Evening.—No rain, until 
just at sunset, and then very lit- 
tle.—I must now look back.— 
From Horsnam to within a few 
miles of Petworth is in the Weald 
of Sussex ; stiff land, small fields, 
broad hedge-rows, and, invariably, 
thickly planted with fine, growing 
oak trves——The corn here con- 
sists chiefly of wheat and oats 
There are some bean-fields, and 
some few fields of peas ; but very 
little barley along here.—The 
corn is very good all along the 
Weald; backward; the wheat 
almost green ; the oats quite green; 
but, late as it is, I see no blight ; 
and the farmers tell me, that there 
is no blight. There may be yet, 
however ; and, therefore, our Go- 
vernment, our ‘‘ paternal Govern- 
ment,” so anxious to prevent 
“* over-production,” need not de- 
spair, as yet, at any rate—The 
beans in the Weald are not vefy: 


gdoll.""| They got lousy, before the 
wet came ; and it came rather too 
late ‘to make them recover what 
they had lost. What peas there are 
look well.—Along here the wheat, 
in general, may be fit to cut in 
about 16 days’ time ; some sooner ; 
but some later, for some is per- 
fectly green —No Swedish turnips 
allalong this country. ‘The white 
turnips are just up, coming up, or 
just sown.—The farmers are lay- 
ing out lime upon the wheat-fal- 
lows, and this is the universal 
practice of the country. I see 
very few sheep—There are a 
good many orchards along in the 
Weald, and they have some apples 
this year; but, in general, not 
many. Theapple trees areplanted 
very thickly, and, of course, they 
are small; but, they appear healthy 
in general; and, in some places, 
there is a good deal of ‘fruit, even 
this year.—As you approach Pet- 
worth, the ground rises and the 
soil grows lighter. There isa hill 
which I came over, about two miles 
from Petworth, whence [had a 
clear view of the Surrey chalk- 
hills, Leith-hill, Hindhead, Black- 
down, and. of the South Downs, 
towards one part of which’ I was 
advancing —The pigs along here 
om all black, thin-haired, und of - 
precisely the same sortof. those. 





‘that [ took from Bnglarid to Losg 
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Island, and with which, I pretty, 
well stocked the American, States. 
—By-the-by, the. trip, which Old 
Sidmouth and crew gave me to 
America, was attended with some 
interes!ing consequences ; amongst 
which were the introducing of the 
Sussex pigs into the American 
farm-yards ; the introduction of the 
Swedish turnip into the American 
fields; the introduction of Ame- 
rican apple-trees. into England ; 
and the introduetion of the making, 
in England, of the straw plat, to 
supplant the Italian : for, had my 
son James not been in America, 
this last would not have taken 
place ; and, in America he would 
not have been, had it not been for 
Old Sidmouth and crew. One 
hing more, and that is of more im- 
portance than all the rest. Prxrx’s 
Bit arose out of the “ puff-out”’ 
Registers ; these arose out of the 
trip to Long Island; and out of 
Peel's Bill has arisen the best 
bothering that the wigs of the 
Boroughmongers ever received, 
which bothering will end in the de- 
struction of the Boronghmongering. 
It is curions, and very useful, thus 
0 trace events to their causes. 
And now I read im the newspapers | 
that this very Old Sidmouth is,, at 
the age (I think .it must be,). of. 
more than sixty-five, JUST MAR-. 
RIEB!. Thank: God. for that; at, 


any rate! And married, too, it 
seems, toa daughter of that Scort,, 
who is now called “ Lord Stowell!” 
The same newspaper that tells me 
of this marriage, tells me_ that 
Sipmoura’s son, who was a sine- 
cure placeman with a sala uf 
three thousand a-year, and who 
was insane, is just dead—Here 
is matter for reflection, moral, re- 
ligious, and political! What! is 
a thing like this to go without in- 
Soon alter quit- 





quiry for ever? 


ting Billingshurst I crossed the, 
river Arun, which has a canal. 
running alongside of it. At this, 
there are large timber and coal, 


yards, and kilns for lime. . This 


uppears to be a grand receiving, 
The river, 


and distributing place. 
goes down to Arunpae, and, to-, 


gether with the valley that it runs, 
through, gives the town its name.; 
This valley, which is very pretty 
and which -winds about a. good. 


deal, is the dale of the Arun: and 


the town is the town of the Arun-, 


Dale.—To-day, near a_ place 
called Wesborough Green, | saw 
a woman bleaching her home-spun 


and home-woven linen. Ihave not, 
seen such a thing before, since I 
left Long Island. There, and, in- | 


at | deed, all over the American States, 
orth of Marylaxd, and espe-. 
cially in the New England States, 


jaltnost the whole of beth linen and , 
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woollen, used in the country, and 
a large part of that used in towns, 
is made in the farm-houses. There 
are thousands and thousands of 
families who never use either, ex~ 
All 
but the weaving is done by the 
family. 


cept of their own making. 


There is a loom in the 
house, and the weaver goes from 
house to house. I once saw about 
three thousand farmers, or rather 
country people, at a horse-race in 
Long Island, and my opinion was, 
that there were not five hundred 
who were not dressed in home- 
spun coats. 


As to linen, no far- 
mer’s family thinks of buying 
linen.—The Lords of the Loam 
have taken from the land, in Eng- 


land, this part of its due; and 
hence one cause of the poverty, 
misery, and pauperism, that are 
becoming so frightful throughout 
the country. A national debt, and 
all the taxation and gambling be- 
longing to it have a natural ten- 
dency to draw wealth into great 
masses, ‘These masses produce a 
power of congregating manufac- 
tarers, and of making the many 
work at them, for the gain of a 
few. The taxing Government finds 
great convenience in these con- 
gregations. It can Jay its” 

easily upon a part of the produce ; 
as ours does with so nruch effect. 
But, the land suffers greatly fronr 
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this, and the country must finally 
feel the fatal effects of it. The 
country people lose part of their 
natural employment. The women 
and children, who ought to pro- 
vide a great part of the raiment, 
have nothing to do. The fields 
must have men and boys; but, 
where there are men and boys 
there will be women and girls; 
and, as the Lords of the Loam 
have now a set of real slaves, 
by the means of whom they 
take away a great part of 
the employment of the country- 
women and girls, these must be 
kept by poor-rates in whatever 
degree they lose employment 
through the Lords of the Loam. 
One would think, that nothing 
can be much plainer than this; 
and yet you hear the jolterheads 
congratulating one another upon 
the increase of Manchester, and 
such places!—My straw affair 
will certainly restore to the land 
some of the employment of its 
women and girls. It will be im- 
possible for any of the “rich ruf- 
fians ;” any of the horse-power or 
steam-power or air-power ruffians ; 
any of these greedy, grinding ruf- 
fians, to draw together bands of 

women and children, and to 
make thenr slaves, in the working 
of straw. The raw material comes 
of itself; and the kend and the 
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hand alone can convert it to use.— 
1 thought well of this before I 
took one single step in the way of 
supplanting the Leghorn bonnets. 
If I had not been certain, that no 
rich ruffian, no white slave holder, 
could ever arise out of it, assur- 
edly one line upon the subject 
never would have been written by 
me. Better, a million times, that 
the money should go to Italy; 
better that it should go to enrich 
even the rivals and enemies of 
the country; than that it should 
enable these hard, these unfeeling 
men, to draw English people into 
crowds and make them slaves, 
and slaves too of the lowest and 
most degraded cast. As I was 
coming into this town I saw a 
new-fashioned sort of stone-crack- 
ing. Aman had a sledge-hammer, 
and was cracking the heads of 
the big stones that had been laid 
on the road a good while ago. 
This is a very good way; but, 
this man told me; that he was set 
at this, because the farmers had. 
no employment for many of the 
men. ‘* Well,” said I, “‘ but they 
pay you to do this!” “ Yes,” 
said he. “ Well, then,’ said I, 
“is it not better for them to pay 
you for working on. their land?” 
“I can’t tell, indeed, Sir, how 
thatis.”—But, only think ; here is 
half the hay-making todo: I saw, 
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while I was talking to this man, 
fifty people in one hay-field of 
Lord Egremont, making and car- 
rying hay; and yet, at a season 
like this, the farmers are so poor 
as to be unable to pay the la- 
bourers to work on the land! 
From this cause there will cer- 
tainly be some falling off in pro- 
duction. This will, of course, 
have a tendency to keep prices 
from falling so low as they would 
do if there were no falling off. 
But, can this benefit the farmer 
and landlord?. The poverty of 
the farmers is seen in their dimz- 
nished stock. The animals are 
sold younger than formerly. Last 
year was a year of great slaugh- 
tering. There will be less of 
every thing produced; and the 
quality of each thing will be 
worse. It will be a lower and 
more mean concern altogether.— 
Perwortu is a nice market 
town; but solid and clean. The 
great abundance of stone in the 
land. hereabouts has caused a 
corresponding liberality in paving 
and wall-building ; so that every 
thing of the building kind has an 
air of great strength, and produces. 
the agreeable idea of durability. 
| Lord Egremont’s house is close to 


ings, garden walls, and other eree- 





the town, and, with its out-build-. 


tions, is, perhaps, nearly as big as 
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the town ; though the town is not) 
a very small one. The Park is 
very fine, and consists of a parcel 
of those hills and dells, which Na- 
ture formed here, when she was in 
one of her most sportive moods. 
Ihave never seen the earth flung 
about in such a wild way as round 
about Hindhead and Blackdown ; 
and this Park forms a part of this 
ground. From an elevated part 
éf it, and, indeed, from each of 
Many parts of it, you see all round 
the country to the distance of many 
niles. From the South East to 
the North West the hills are so 
lofty and so near, that they cut the 
tiew rather short: but, for the 
rest of the circle you can see to a 
very great distance. It is, upon 
the whole, a most magnificent seat, 
and the Jews will not be able to 
get it from the present owner; 
though, if he live many years, 
they will give even him a twist: 
if 1 had time, I would make an 
actual survey of one whole county, 
and find out how many of the old 
gentry have lost their estates, and 
have been supplanted by the Jews, 
since Pirr began his reign. I am 
sure | should prove that, in num- 
ber, they are one-half extinguish- 
ed. But, it is now, that they go. 
The little ones are, indeed, gone ; 
and the rest will follow in propor- 
tion as the present farmers aré 





exhausted. | These will keep on 
giving rents as long as they can 
beg or borrow the money to’ pay 
rents with. But, a little more 
time will so completely exhaust 
them, that they will be unable to 
pay ; and, as that takes place, the 
landlords will lose their estates. 
Indeed many of them; and even 
a large portion of them, have, in 
fact, no estates now, They are 
called theirs ; but the morfgagees 
and annuitants receive the rents. 
As the rents fall off, sales must take 
place, unless in cases of entails ; 
and, if this thing go on, we shall 
see acts passed to cut off entails, 
in order that the Jews may be put 
into full possession.—Such, thus 
far, will be the result of our “ glo- 
rious victories ” over the French! 
Such will be, in part, the price of 
the deeds of Pitt, Addington, Per- 
ceval and their successors. For 
having applauded such deeds ; for 
having boasted of the Wellesleys; 
for having bragged of battles won 
by money and by money onty, the 
nation deserves that which it will 
receive ; and, as to the landlords, 
they, above all men living, deserve 
punishment. They put the power 
into the hands of Pitt and his crew 
to torment the people ; to keep the 
people down ; to raise soldiers and 
to build barracks for this purpose. 
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when affairs like-that of Manches- 
ter took place. They laughed at 
the Blanketteers. They laughed 
when Canning jested about Og- 
den’s rupture. Let them, there- 
fore, now take the full benefit of 
the measures of Pitt and his crew. 
—They would fain have us be- 
lieve, that the calamities they en- 
dure do not arise from the acts of 
the Government. What do they 
arise from, then! The Jacodins 
did not contract the Debt of 
800,000,000. sterling.. The Ja- 
cobins did not create a Dead 
Weight of 150,000,0002 The 
Jacobius did not cause a pauper- 
charge of 200,000,000/. by means 
of “ new inclosure bills,” vast 
improvements,” paper-money, po- 
tatoes, and other ‘‘ proofs of pros- 
perity.” The Jacobins did not 
do these things. And, will the 
Government pretend that “ Pro- 
vidence ” did. it? That would be 
‘“ blasphemy” indeed.——Poh ! 
These things are the price of ef- 
forts to erush freedom in France, 
lest the example of France should 
produce: a reform in. England. 
These things are the price of that 
undertaking ; which, however, has 
not yet been crowned with swc- 
cess ; for the question is not yet 
decided.—They boast of their vie- 
tories over:the French, The Pitt 
crew boast! of teir achiévements 
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in the war. They boast of the 
battle of Waterloo. Why! what 
fools could not get the same, or 
the like, ifthey had as much money 
to get it with! Shooting withe 
silver gun is a saying amongst 
game-eaters. That is to say, 
purchasing the game. A wad- 
dling, fat fellow, that does not 
know how to prime and load, will, 
in this way, beat the best shot in 
the country. And, this is the way 
that our crew beat the people of 
France. They laid out, in the 
first place, siz hundred millions 
which they borrowed, and for 
which they mortgaged the reves 
nues of the nation. Then they 
contracted for a dead-weight to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty 
millions. Then they stripped the 
labouring classes of the commons, 
of their kettles, their bedding, 
their beer-barrels; and, in short, 
made them all paupers, and thus 
fixed on the nation a permanent 
annual charge of about 8 or 9 
millions, .or,.a gross debt of 
200,000,000 By these means, 
by these anticipations, our crew 
did what they thought would keep 
down the French nation for ages ; 
and what they were sure would, 
for the present, enable them to 
keep up the tithes and other things 
of the, same sort in. England, 
But, .the:erew did not reflect..on 
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the consequences of the anticipa- 
tions! Or, at least, the landlords, 
who gave the crew their power 
did not thus reflect. These con- 
sequences are now come, and are 
coming ; and that must be a base 
man indeed, who does not see 
them with pleasure. 


Siveieton (Susser), Satur- 


day, 2 August, Forenoon.=Ever 
since the middle of March, I 
have been trying remedies for 
the Aooping - cough, and have, 
I believe, tried every thing, ex- 
cept riding, wet to the skin, two 
or three hours amongst the clouds 
on the South Downs. This re- 
medy is now wnder trial, As 
Lord Liverpool said, the other 
day, of the Irish Tithe Bill, it is 
“under experiment.” I am treat- 
ing my disorder: (with better 
success I hope) in somewhat the 
same way that the pretty fellows 
at Whitehall treat the disorders 
of poor Ireland. There is one 
thing in favour of this remedy of 
mine, I shall know the effect of 
it, and that, too, in a short tire — 
it rained a little last night. I got 
off from Petworth, without bait- 
ing my horse, thinking that the 
weather looked suspicious; and 
that St. Swithin meaned to treat 
me to a dose. I had no great 
coat, nor any means of changing 
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clothes. The hooping-congh made 
me anxious; but I had fixed on 
going along the South Downs 
from Donnington-hill down to 
Lavant,-and then to go on the flat 
to the South foot of Portsdown- 
hill, and to reach Fareham to- 
night. Two men, whom I met 
soon after I set off, assured me 
that it would not rain. I came 
on to Donnington, which lies at 
the foot of that part of the South 
Downs which I had to go up. 
Before I came to this point, | 
crossed the Arun and its canal 
again; and here was another 
place of deposit for timber, lime, 
coals, and other things. Ware, 
in his history of Sexsurne, men- 
tions a hill, which is one of the 
Hindhead group, from which two 
springs (one on each side of the 
hill) send water into the éwo seas: 
the Atlantic and the German 
Ocean! This is big talk ; but it 
is a fact. One of the streams 
become the Arun, which finally 
falls into the Cuawnex; and the 
other, after winding along amongst 
the hills and hillocks between 
Hindhead and Godalming, g0°s 
into the river Wey, which falls 
into the Thames at Weybridge.— 
The soil upon leaving Petworth, 
and at Petworth, seems very good; 
a fine deep loam, a sort of mix- 
ture of sand and soft chalk.— 
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I then came to a sandy common; 
a piece of ground that seemed to 
have no business there; it looked 
as if it had been tossed from Hind- 
head or Blackdown. The com- 
mon, however, during the rage for 
‘‘ improvements,” has been in- 
closed. That impudent fellow, 
Op Ross, stating the number of 
Inclosure Bills as an indubitable 
proof of ‘national prosperity.” 
There was some rye upon this 
common, the sight of which would 
have gladdened the heart of Lord 
Liverpool. It was, in parts, not 
more than eight inches high. It 
was ripe, and, of course, the 
straw dead; or, I should have 
found out the owner, and have 
bought it to make bonnets of! I 
defy the Italians to grow worse 
rye than this. The reader will 
recollect, that I always said, that 
we could grow as poor corn as 
any Italians that ever lived.— The 
village of Donton lies at the foot 
of one of these great chalk ridges, 
which are called the South Downs. 
The ridge, in this place, is, I think, 
about three-fourths of a mile high, 
by the high road, which is obliged 
to go twisting about, in order to get 
to the top of it. The hiil sweeps 
round from about West North 
West to East South East; and, 
of course, it keeps off all the 
heavy winds, and especially the 
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South West winds, before which, 
in this part of England (and all 
the South and Western part of it) 
even the oak trees seem as if they 
would gladly flee; for it shaves 
them up as completely as you see 
a quickset hedge shaved by hook 
or sheers.—Talking of hedges re- 
minds me of having seen a box- 
hedge, just as I came out of Pet- 
worth, more than : twelve feet 
broad, and about jifteen feet 
high. I dare say it is several cen- 
turies old. I think it is about 
forty yards long. It is a great 
curiosity. 





The apple trees at 
Donnineton show their gratitude 
to the hill for its shelter; for I 
have seldom seen apple trees in 
England so large, so fine, and, in 
general, so flourishing. I should 
like to have, or to see, an erchard 
of American apples under this 
hill. The hill, you will observe, 
does not shade the ground at Don- 
nington. * It slopes too much for 
that. But it affords complete 
shelter from the mischievous 
winds. It is very pretty to look 
down upon this little village as 
you come winding up the hill.—— 
From this hill 1 ought to have had 
a most extensive view. I ought 
to have seen the Isle of Wight 
and the sea before me; and to 
have looked back to Chalk Hill 
at Reigate, at the foot of which I 
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had left some bonnet-qrass bleach- 
ing. But, alas! Saint Swithin 
had begun his works for the day, 
before I got to the top of the hill. 
Soon after the two turnip-hoers 
had assured me that there would 
be no rain, I saw, beginning to 
poke up over the South Downs 
(then right before me) several 
parcels of those white, curled 
clouds, that we call Judges’ Wigs. 
And they are just like Judges’ 
wigs. Not the parson-like things 
which the Judges wear when they 
have to listen to the dull wrang- 
lings and duller jests of the law- 
yers; but, those Jig wigs which 
hang down about their shoulders, 
when they are about to tell you a 
little of their intentions, and when 
their very looks say, ‘stand clear!” 
—These clouds (if rising from the 
South West) hold precisely the 
same language to the great-coat- 
less traveller. Rain is sure to 
follow them. The sun was shining 
very beautifully when I first saw 
these Judges’ wigs rising over 
the hills. At the sight of them he 
soon began to hide his face; and, 
before I got to the top of the hill 
of Donton, the white clouds had 
become black, had spread them- 
selves all around, and a pretty 
decent and sturdy rain began to 
fall. I had resolved to come to 
this place (Singleton) to break- 
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fast. I quitted the turnpike 
road (from Petworth of Chiches- 
ter) at a village called Urwa.- 
THAM, about a mile from Don- 
nington Hill; and came downa 
lane, which led me first to a village 
called Eastpean ; then to another 
called Westpeax, I suppose; 
and then to this village of Siv- 
GLeTon, and here I am on the 
turnpike road from Midhurst 
to Chichester. The lane goes 
along through some of the finest 
farms in the world. It is impos- 
sible for corn land and for agri- 
culture to be finer than these.— 
In cases like mine, you are pes- 
tered to death to find out the way 
to set out to get from place to 
place. The people you have to 
deal with are innkeepers, ostlers, 
and post-boys; and they think 
you mad if you express your wish 
to avoid turapike roads; and 4 
great deal more than half mad, if 
you talk of going, even from ne- 
cessity, by any otherroad. They 
think you a strange fellow if you 
will not ride six miles on a turn- 
pike road rather than two on any 
other road. This plague I ex- 
perienced on this occasion. | 
wanted to go from Petworth 1 
Havant. My way was through 
Sincieton and Funrweron. | 
had no business at Chiches‘c’, 
which took me too far to the 
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South; nor at Midaurst, which 
took me too far to the West. . But, 
though I staid all day (after my 
arrival) at Petworth, and though 
I slept there, I could get no direc- 
tions how to set out to come to 
Singleton, where I am now, I 
started, therefore, on the Chi- 
chester road, trusting to my inqui- 
ries of the country people as I 
came on. By these means | got 
hither, down a long valley, on the 
South Downs, which valley winds 
and twists about amongst hills, 
some higher and some _ lower, 
forming cross dells, inlets, and 
ground in such a variety of shapes 
that it is impossible to describe ; 
and, the whole of the ground, hill 
as well as dell, is fine, most beau- 
titul, corn land, or is covered with 
trees or underwood.—As to St. 
Swithin, [I set him at defiance. 
The road was flinty, and very 
flinty. J rode, a foot pace; and 
got here wet to the skin, Lam 
very glad 1 came this road.. The 
corn is all fine;. all. good.; fine 


crops, and no. appearance of 


blight. _ The barley extremely 
fine. The corn not forwarcer than 
in the Weald. .. No. beans here ; 
few oats comparatively ; chiefly 
wheat and barley; but great 
quantities of Swedish turnips, and 
those very forward. ;, More Swe- 
dish turnips here upon one single 
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farm than upon all the farms that 
I saw between the Wen and Per- 
wortH. These turnips are, in 
some places, a foot high, and 
nearly cover the ground. The 
farmers are, however, plagued by 
this St. Swirniy, who keeps upa 
continual drip, which prevents 
the thriving of the turnips and the 
killing of the weeds. The orchards 
are good here in general. _ Fine 
walnut trees, and an abundant 
crop of walnuts. This is a series 
of villages all belonging to the 
Duke of Richmond, the outskirts 
of whose park and woods come 
up to these farming lands, all 
of which belong to him; and, 
I suppose, that every inch, of 
land, that I came through this 
morning belongs either to the 
Duke of Richmond, or to Lord 
Egremont. No harm in that, mind, 
if those who till the land have 
fair play ; and I should act. un- 
justly towards these noblemen, if 
1 insinuated.that the husbandmen 
have not fair play,as far as the 
landlords are concerned ; for every 
body speaks well of them, There 
is, besides, no misery to be seen 
here. I have seen no wretched- 
ness in Sussex: nothing to be at 
all compared to that which I have 
seen in other parts; and, as to 
these villages in the South Downs, 
they are beautiful to behold. 























Home and other historians rail 
against the feudal-system; and 
we, “enlightened” and “ free” 
creatures as we are, look back 
with scorn, or, at least wilh. sur- 
prise and pity, to the “ vassalage” 
of our forefathers. But, if the 
matter were well inquired into, 
not slurred over, but well and truly 
examined, we should find, that the 
people of these villages were as 
free in the days of Wiruam 
Rvrvs as are the people of the 
present day; and that vassalage 
only under other names, exists 
now as completely as it existed 
then. Well; but, out of this, if 
true, arises another question : 
namely, Whether the millions 
would derive any benefit from be- 
ing transferred from these great 
Lords, who possess them by hun- 
dreds, to Jews and Jobbers who 
would possess them by half-dozens, 
or by couples? One thing we may 
say with a certainty of being right : 
and that is, that the transfer would 
he bad for the Lords themselves. 
—There is an appearance of com- 
fort about the dwellings of the 
labourers, all along here, that 
is very pleasant to behold. The 
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down and expire from starvation 
under the operation of the ertreme 
unction! Nothing but a potatoe- 
eater will ever do that.—As I came 
along between Upwaltham and 
Eastdean, I called to me a young 
man, who, along with other tur- 
nip-hoers, were sitting under the 
shelter of a hedge at breakfast. 
He came running to me with his 
victuals in his hand; and, I was 
glad to see, that his food consisted 
of a good lump of household bread 
and not a very small piece of 
bacon. I did not envy him his 
appetite, for I had, at that moment, 
a very good one of my own ; but, 
I wanted to know the distance | 
had to go before I should get to a 
good public-house. In parting 
with him, I said, “ You do get 
some bacon then?” “ Oh, yes! 
Sir,” said he, and with an em- 
phasis and a swag of the head 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ We must 
and will have that.” 1 saw, and 
with great delight, a pig at almost 
every labourer’s house. The 
houses are good and warm; and 
the gardens some of the very best 
that I have seen in England. 
What a difference, good God‘ 


gardens are neat, and full of vege-| what a difference between this 


tables of the best kinds, I see 
very few of “+ Ireland’s lazy root ;” 
and never, in this country, will 
the people be base enough to lie 





country and the neighbourhood 
of these corrupt places Great 
Bedwin and Cricklade !—What 
sort of breakfast would this man 
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have had in a mess of cold po-) 


tatoes? Could he have worked, 
and worked in the wet, too, with 
such food t Monstrous! No so- 
ciety ought to exist, where the 
labourers live in a hog-like sort of 
way-—The Morning Chronicle is 
everlastingly asserting the mis- 
chievous consequénces of the 
want of enlightening these people 
“? th a Sooth;” and telling us 
how well they are off in the North. 
Now, this I know, that, in the 
North, the “ enlightened” people 
eat sowens, burgoo, porridge, and 
potatoes: that is to say, oatmeal 
and water, or the root of extreme 
unction. If this be the effect of 
their light, give me the darkness 
‘‘o’ th*a Sooth.” ‘This is accord- 
ing to what I have heard: if, when 
I go to the North, I find the la- 
 bourers eating more meat than 
those of the “ Sooth,” I'shall then 
say, that “ enlightening” is a 
very good thing; but, give me 
none of that “ight,” or of that 
“ grace,” which makes’ a man 
_ Content with oatmeal and water, 
or that makes him patiently lie 
down and die of starvation amidst 
abundance of food.—The Morn- 


| 
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to cry out. And, next to the ex~ 
treme unction is the porridge of 
the “enlightened” slaves who toib» 
in the factories for the Lords of 
the Loam. Talk of vassals! Talk 

of villains! Talk of cerfs! Are 

there any of these, or did feudab 
times ever see any of them, so 
debased, so absolutely slaves, as’ 
the poor creatures who, in the’ 
“enlightened” North, ate com= 
pelted to work fourteen hours 
in a day, in a heat of eighty-four 
degrees ; and who are liable to 

punishment for looking out at & 
window of the factory !—This is® 
really a soaking day, thus far. F 
got here at nine o'clock. I strip- 

ped off my coat, and put it by the 
kitchen fire. In a parlour just 

eight fect square I have another 
fire, and have dried my shirt on’ 
my back. We shall see what’ 
this does for a hooping-coughy 
The clouds fly so low as to bé& 
seen passing by the sides of event 
little hills on these downs. The 
Devil is said to bé busy in a high’ 
wind ; but,he really appears to” 
be busy now in this South-west: 
wind. The Quakers will, next’ 
market day, at Mark-lane, be as’ 





ing Chronicle hears the labourers 
crying out, in Sussex. ‘They at 
right to ery otit in time! © Wher 
they are actually brought down’ to 
the extreme fiction; it is ‘useless 








busy ashe: They and the Minis- 


‘jters and St. Swithin and Devil’ 


all seent to be of a mind. ~I must: 
Donsineron iv very small, for a 
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church. It is about twenty feet 
wide and thirty long. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient for the population, 
the amount of which is, tio hun- 
dred and twenty-two, not one half 
of whom are, of course, ever at 


church at one time. There is, 


however, plenty of room for the 
whole ; the *‘ tower” of this church 
is about double the size of a centry- 


box. The parson, whose name is 
Davison, did not, when the Re- 
turn was laid before Parliament, 
in 1818, reside in the — parish. 
Though the living is a large liv- 
ing, the parsonage house was let 
to “‘ a lady and her three daugh- 
ters.” What impudence a man 
must have to put this into a Re- 
turn!—The church at Uprwat- 
vHam is about such another, and 
the ‘‘ tower” still less than that 
at Donnincton. Here the popu- 
lation is seventy-nine. The parish 
is a rectory, and, in the Return 
before mentioned, the parson 
(whose name was Tripp), says, 
that the church will hold the po- 
pulation, but, that the parsonage 
house will not hold him! And 
why ! Because it is “‘ a miserable 
cottage.” 
‘“‘ miserable cottage,” and could 
not find it. What an impudent 
fellow this must have been! And, 
indeed, what a state of impudence 
have they not now arrived at! 
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Did he, when he was ordained, 
talk any thing about a fine house 
to live in? Did Jesus Christ and 
Saint Paul talk about fine houses ' 
Did not this priest most solemnly 
vow to God, upon. the altar, that 
he would be constant, in season 
and out of season, in watching 
over the svuls of his flock '— 
However, it is useless to remon- 
strate with this set of men. No- 
thing will have any effect upon 
them. They will keep grasping 
at the tithes as long as they can 
reach them. ‘ A miserable cot- 
tage!” What impudence! What, 
Mr. Tripp, is it a fine house that 
you have been appointed and or- 
dained to live in? Lord Egremont 
is the patron of Mr. Tripps and 
he has a duty to perform too ; for, 
the living is not his: he is, in this 
case, only an hereditary trustee 
for the public; and he ought to 
see that this parson resides in the 
parish, which, according to his 
own Return, yields him 125/. 4 
year.—Easrpean is a Vicarage, 
with a population of 353, a church 
which the parson says. will hold 
200, and which I say will hold 
600 or 70, and a living worth 
851. a-year, in the gift.of the 
Bishop of Chichester. — West- 
DEAN is united. with Sincueto, 


the living: is in. the, gift. of the 


Church at Chichester and. the 
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Duke of Richmond alternately; 
it is a large living; it has a popu- 
lation of 618, and the two churches, 
say the parson, will hold 200 
people! What careless, or what 
impudent fellows these must have 
been. These two churches will 
hold a thousand people, packed 
much less close than they are in 
meeting houses.—At Urwatraam 
there is a toll gate, and, when 
the woman opened the door of the 
house to come and let me through, 
I saw some straw-plat lying in a 
chair. She showed it me; and I 
found that it was made by her 
husband, in the evenings, after he 
came home from work, in order 
to make him a Aat for the har- 
vest. I told her how to get better 
straw for the purpose ; and, when I 
told her, that she must cut the 
grass, or the grain, green, she 
said, “ Aye, I dare say, it is so; 
“and I wonder we never thought 
‘of that before; for, we some- 
‘times make hats out of rushes, 
“cut green, and dried, and the 
‘hats are very durable.”—This 
woman ought to have my Cottage 
Economy. She keeps the toll-gate 
at Urpwaurnam, which is called 
Waltham, and which is on the 
turnpike road from Petworth to 
Chichester. Now, if any gentle- 
man, who lives at Chichester, will 
call upon my Son, at the Office of 
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the Register in Fleet Street, and 
ask for a copy of Cottage Econo- 
my, to be given to this woman, he 
will receive the copy, and my 
thanks, if he will have the good- 
ness to give it to her, and to point 
to her the Essay on Straw Plat. 
















































Farenam (Hants), Saturday, 
2d August, Evening——Here I 
am in spite of Saint Swrruin!— 
The truta is, that the Saint is like 
most other oppressors: rough him * 
rough him! and he relaxes. After 
drying myself, and sitting the 
better part of four hours at Single- 
ton, I started in the rain, boldly 
setting the Saint at defiance, and 
expecting to have not one dry ae 
thread by the time I got to Ha-- fig A 
vant, which is nine miles from a 
Fareham, and four from Cosham. ch 
To my most agreeable surprise, a | 
the rain ceased before I got by ie 
Sexsey, I suppose it is called, ka 
where Lord Selsey’s house and- ' 
beautiful and fine estate is. On- Pa | 
I went, turning off to the right to. i) 
go to Fuxrineron and Wesr-- 
BOURNE, and getting to Havant to- 
bait my horse, about four o’clock.- 
——From Lavant (about two’ 
miles back from Funtington) the 
ground begins to be a sea-side 
flat. The soil is somewhat varied: 
in quality and kind ; but, with the 
exception of an enclosed common 








’ 
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between Funtington and West- 
bourne, it is all good soil. The 
eorn of all kinds good, and earlier 
than further back. They have 
begun cutting peas here, and, 
near Lavant, I saw a field of 
wheat nearly ripe. 


The Swedish 
turnips very fine, and still earlier 
than on the South Downs.-—Pro- 
digious crops of walnuts; but the 
apples bad along here. ‘The 
South West winds have cut them 
off ; and, indeed, how should it be 
otherwise, if these winds happen to 
prevail in May, or early in June? 
On the new enclosure near 
Funtington, the wheat and oats 
are both nearly ripe——In a new 
enclosure, near Westbourne, I 
saw the only really blighted wheat 
that I have yet seen this year. 
“Oh!” exclaimed I, * that my 
<¢ Lord Liverpool; that my much 
‘“‘ respected stern -path-of-dauty - 
“man could but see that wheat, 
“‘ which God and the seedsman 
‘+ intended to be white; but which 
“ the Devil (listening to the pray- 
“ers of the Quakers) has made 
“black! Oh! could but my 
‘“ Lord see it, lying flat upon the 
“ ground, with the May-weed and: 
“the Couch-grass pushing up 
“through it, and with a whole 
+ flock of rooks pecking away at| 


along at the foot of the hill. 
the hill-side the corn land goes 
rather better than half way up; 
and, 
land is about the third (it may be 
half) a mile wide. 
hill is very much in the shape of 
an oblong tin cover to a dish. 
From Bepuampron, which lies at 
the Eastern end of the hill, to 
Fareham, which is at the Western 
end of it, you have brought under 
youreye not less than etght square 
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« the ‘difficulties’ of agriculture 
are about to receive the ‘greatest 
“* abatement’ !” — But now I come 
to one of the great objects of my 
journey: that is to say, to see the 
state of the corn along at the 
South foot and on the South side 
of Portsdéwn-hill. It is impos- 
sible that there can be, any where, 
a better corn country than this. 
The hill is eight miles long, and 
about three-fourths of a mile high, 
beginning at the road that rans 
On 


on the sea-side, the corn 


Portsdown- 


miles of corn fields, with scarcely 
a hedge or ditch of any conse- 
quence, and being, on an average, 
from twenty to forty acres each 
in extent. The land is excellent. 
The spot the earliest in the whole 
kingdom. Here, if the corm were 
backward, then the harvest must 
be backward. We were talking 





* its ears! Then would my 


rauch 
“valued Lord say, in, 


at Reigate, of the prospect of ¢ 
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backward harvest. I observed, 
that it was a rule, that, if no wheat 
were cut under Portsdown-hill on 
the hill fair-day, 26th July, the 
harvest must be generally back- 
ward. When I made this obser- 
vation, the fair-day was passed ; 
but, I determined in my mind to 
come and see how the matter stood. 
When, therefore, I got to the vil- 
lage of Bedhampton, I began to 
look out pretty sharply. 1 came 
on to Wimmertine, which is just 
about the mid-way along the foot 
of the hill, and there I saw, ata 
good distance from me, five men 
reaping in a field of wheat of 
about 40 acres. I found, upon 
inquiry, that they began this 
morning, and that the wheat be- 
longs to Mr. Bontracs, of Wim- 
mering. Here the first sheef js 
cut that is cut in England: that 
the reader may depend upon. It 
was never known, that the average 
even of Hampshire was less than 
ten days behind the average of 
Portsdown-hill. The corn under the 
hill isas good as.I ever saw it, ex- 
cept in the year 1813. No beans 
here. No peas. Scarcely any oats. 
Wheat, barley, and turnips. The 


Swedish turnips not so good as on | 


the South Downs and near Fun- 
lington; but the wheat full as 
ley as good as.it is possible to be. 

. 
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In looking at these crops, one 
wonders whence are to come the 
hands to clear them off—aA very 
pleasant ride to-day; and the 
pleasanter for my having set the 
wet Saint at defiance. Itis about 
thirty miles from Petworth to 
Fareham ; and I got in in very 
good time.—I have now come, if 
I include my boltings, for the pur- 
pose of looking at farms and 
woods, a round Aundred miles 
from the Wen to this town of 
Fareuam’; and, in the whole of the 
hundred miles, I have not seen one 
single wheat rick, though I have 
come through as fine corncoun- 
triesas any in England, and by 
the homesteads of the richest of 
farmers. Not one single wheat 
rick have I seen, and not one rick 
of any sort of corn. I never saw, 
or heard of the like of this before; 
and, if I had not witnessed, the fact 
with my own eyes [ could not have 
believed it. There are some far- 
mers, who have corn in their barns, 
perhaps; but, when there is no 
rick left, there is very little corn 
}in the hands of farmers. Yet, the 
markets, St. Swithin notwithstand- 
ing, do not rise, This harvest 
must be three weeks later than 
usual; and the last harvest was 
‘three weeks earlier than usual. 
Phe last crop was begun upon at 





; 
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the wheat of the year before. So 
that the last crop will have had to 
give food for thirteen months and 
ahaif. And yet, the markets do 
not rise! And yet there are men, 
farmers, mad enough to think, that 
they have “ got past the bad 
place,” and that things will come 
about, and are coming about ! 


And Levusrincsr, of the Collec- | 


tive, withdraws his motion be- 
cause he has got what he wanted ; 
namely, a return of good and “ re- 
munerating prices!” ‘The Morn- 
ing Chronicle of this day, which 
has met meat this place, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph. ‘“ The weather, 
“* is much improved, though it does 
“ not yet assume the character of 
At the Corn Ex- 


“ being fine. 
“ change since Monday the arri- 
“vals consist of 7,130 quarters of 
“‘ wheat, 450 quarters of barley, 
“8,300 quarters of oats, and 


“ 9.200 sacks of flour. The de- 
* mand for wheat is next to Zero, 
“ and for oats it is extremely dull. 
“ To effect sales, prices are not 
“ much attended to, for the de- 
“mand cannot be increased at 
“the present currency. The 
“* farmers should pay attention to 
** oats, for the foreign new, under 
“the King’s lock, will be brought 
“ into consumption, unless a de- 
“cline takes place immediately, 
“and a — will thereby be} 
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“ thrown over the markets, which 
“under existing circumstances 
* will be extremely detrimental 
“ to the agricultural interests. Its 
“ distress however does not deserve 
“ much sympathy, for as soon as 
“ there was a prospect of the pay- 
“ment of rents, the cause of the 
“* people was abandoned by the 
Representatives of Agriculture 
“in the Collected Wisdom, and 
“ Mr. Brougham’s most excellent 
“measure for encreasing the con- 
“* sumption of Malt was neglected. 
“Where there is no sympathy, 
‘none can be expected, and the 
“land proprietors need not in 
“future depend on the assist- 
“ance of the mercantile and 
“ manufacturing interests, should 
“their own distress again re- 
* quire a united effort to reme- 
“dy the general grievances.”— 
As to the mercantile and manv- 
facturing people, what is the land 
to expect from them? But, | 
agree with the Chronicle, that the 
landlords deserve ruin. They 
abandoned the public cause, the 
moment they thought that they 
saw a prospect of getting renis. 
That prospect will soon disap- 
pear, unless they pray hard to St. 
Swithin to insist upon forty days 
wet after his birth-day.—I do net 
see what the farmers can do 
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have no power to do any thing, 
unless they come with their 
cavalry horses and storm the 
“« King’s lock.” In short, it is all 
confusion in men’s minds as well 
as in their pockets. There must 
be something completely out of 
joint, when the Government are 
afraid of the effects of a good 
crop.—I intend to set off to-mor- 
row for Bortey, and go thence to 
Easton; and then to Alton and 
Crowdall Farnham, to see how 
the hops are there. By the time 
that I get back to the Wen, | 
shall know nearly the real state 
of the case as to crops; and that, 
at this time, is a great matter. 





The following Letters ought to’ 


have been published last week ; 
but the Register was wholly taken 
up with the affair of Jepson, 
which, as he belonged to the Fire- 
shovels, who have been such very 
warm friends of ‘mine, could not 
be omitted. 


a 


STRAW PLAT. 
Tue two Eetters, which I am 
about to insert here, have given 
me, and will, 1 am sure, give my 


readers, «great Gait of ploawart: , 
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They prove, that the thing is done, 
though Anna Brodie (coverture 
and. all) affected to laugh at. it, 
and did actually assert, that the 
Society of Arts were “ a set of 
noodles’ for attending to it. What 
will this base breed of Warren 
be able to conjure up and to say; 
if, the very next year, the impors 
tation of Leghorn Bonnets and 
Plat should be put an end to?—I 
beg the reader’s attention to the 
following Letters, which I have 
just received. 


—_-ee 


Essington Garden 4 near Banbury; 
Oxon, 20 July, 1823. ’ 


Sir, 

As in duty bound, I write to in- 
form you, I have made a Bonnet 
from the straw of grass, and bleach- 
ed it according to your directions ; 
and have found out how to put it 
together, exactly in the same way 
as Leghorn is put together. 


My first Bonnet was shown for 
inspection on Thursday, the 10th 
of this month, and was seen by the 
principal Ladies of Banbury and 
its vicinity, d gave great satis- 
faction. lieve since made a se- 
cond Bonnet, which is far superior 
to the first ; and have the third in 
a which will far excel them 
bo 


I think it the duty of every ene 
in the business to push it forward 
as quickly as ible, as it willbe 
such a for the country. 
—Sir, 1 remain, with the greatest 


1. = 


"Your humble and obedient — 
Your humble and 


- . es , 
. wey Hottoweu. 
»t : - tits ai ia - 
7 pe es a it 
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TO Mrs. LUCY HOLLOWELL. 


Mapam, 

My duty towards the Public is 
more binding than yours towards 
me. That duty calls on me to 
publish your Letter, and, by that 
means, to endeavour to communi- 


cate to English women in general 
the benefit of your excellent ex- 
ample. 


Tam, Madam, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Ww. Cosrerr. 


8 Durley, near Botley, July 26th, 1823. 
IR, 

’ My Wife has received your spe- 
cimens of Plat with the greatest of 
pleasure, and returns you her sin- 
cere thanks for the honour you have 
done her. She likewise wishes me 
to state to you, that her Bonnet has 
been completed this fortnight past. 
My Daughter was gone out on a 
visit when S. Dowling came with 
the plat.—She set to work as soon 
as she saw it in the Register ; and 
not having spare time enough, 
learnt two poor Girls, the eldest of 
whom is but twelve years of age, to 
plat, and the Mother of them to 
pluck and bleach the grass. She 
has likewise disposed uf some of their 
plat to a. dealer in Leghorn, at 3s. per 
score, and has more bespoke. These 
girls can plat cach about eight yards 

day ; which is as much as their 
ther can earn at day labour, ha- 
ving but 7s. a-week—My Wife 
learnt to knit the plat together 
exactly in the same way as your 
Correspondent in your Register ; 
but she had half the 
Bonnet before she saw that, and 
you are to bear in mind, Sir, that 
ashe had but about two hours a day 
after the household affairs were 
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jcompleted.—I had almost forgot to 
tell you, that she got the Eighth 
Number of Cottage Economy as 
soon as it came to Southam 
after going once herself, and send- 
ing twice.—I understand, that your 
Son is coming to Botley. We 
should take it as a very great fa- 
vour, if he would come up so far, 
and then he would see the plat, as 
we have nearly enough for two more 
Bonnets.—Your excellent neigh- 
bour, Mr. Blundell, as you was 
pleased once to call him, was very 
anxious that you should know it, 
he having seen the Bonnet three 
weeks ago in its rough state.—I 
have no doubt but it will be a very 
good thing for the poor of this 
country. 
Sir, T remain, 
. Your obedient Servant 
And well-wisher, 
JoHNn Meaks. 


To Mz. JOHN MEARS. 
Reigate, Surrey July, W, 1823. 
Sir, 

You, who can well remember 
my constant endeavours to enable 
our labouring people to get a good 
living out of their own earnings, 
will easily imagine how much 
pleasure I have received from 
learning, that my former neigh- 
bours appear to -be likely to be 
amongst the first persons to pal- 
take of that good which I am anxi- 
ously labouring to communicate 
to the whole of His Majesty’s sub- 
jeets: In so readily listening 1 
my recommendations, and in gi¥- 
ing such complete effect to my 


faa 
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me much greater honour than it 
was, or is, in my power to. confer 
on her. Your letter contains in- 
" formation deeply interesting to the 
whole country; but, particularly 
pleasing to me, because it ex- 
hibits a most striking imstanee of 
the effects of my pen. A few 
months ago he would have been 
called a dreamer, who should have 
said, that the Leghorn ware could 
be supplanted by our own straw, 
worked by our own people A 
number of bonnet merchants, in 
London, assured the Society of 
Arts, that the thing never could 
succeed here, and that my dis- 
covery could be of no use to the 
country. And, now comes your 
letter, to tell me, that, in conse- 
quence of my writings ori the sub- 
ject, plat has been made, in as 
obscure a village as in all England, 
that some of it has been made into 
bonnets, and that some of it has 
actually been sold to a dealer in 
Leghorn ! 

If either of my sons go to Bot- 
ley, he will certainly not fail to 
call on you. It was intended that 
one should go thither for the pur- 
pose of teaching any body that 
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to give you the following piece of 
information. 

The Italians nse the straw of 
Spring Wheat, sown very thick 
for the purpose. Any other wheat 
is as good as that. Some email, 
spindling wheat, got in Sussex on 
the 20th instant, I have had platted, 
It is impossible to distinguish it 
from Leghorn of the same fineness. 
This is the maiz thing, mind. You 
must be provided for this another 
year. But, even this year, you 
can find some in furrows and under 
trees. In order to induce you to 
do this, I shall send off, -by to- 
night’s mail, a letter to be franked 
to you, inclosing a bit of Sussex 
wheat plat, and a bit of Jtalian 
wheat plat. 

I beg you to present my best 

respects to Mrs. Mears, and to be 
assured that I am, 

Your Friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 


P.S. Being on horseback here, 
ido not know, that I shall not 
take a ride round by Botley and 


Durley, to see how you get on. 
I shall’ be very proud to see the 


might wish to be’ taught, how to | thing done well in and near Bot 





ley; and I'am, F assure-you, -m- 
commonly delighted with the ope- 


n|rations of Mrs. Mears. Do you 


think that the. Botley Person, 
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he were to live to the age of Me- 
thusalem, would be able to do as 
much good (supposing him never 
to do any harm) as was done by 
any single line of that single Re- 
gister, which first set Mrs. Mears 
to thinking about the making of 
plat out of her grass ? 





To Mr. COBBETT. 


Sir, 

In your Register of Saturday, 
July 26, you say, “ There has 
** been, and there can be, no aug- 
‘mentation of the quantity of 
** money.” 1am aware, Sir, that 


you mean no pérmanent augmen- 
tation: but, I fear, that, without 


some qualification, this assertion 
may lead to error. With all the 
leading principles of the Paper- 
money System, you are too well 
acquainted, to need information 
from any one; but some of the 
details may have escaped your 
observation. There seems to be 
a very wide difference between 
your opinion and that of Mr. Att- 
wood, as tothe power of the Bank 
to increase or decrease the quan- 
tity of money in circulation. With 
great deference to two such autho- 


rities, I am inclined to the middle} 


course: I think the Old Lady has 
more power, in this respect, than 
you seem to allow ; and Jess than 
| 


To Mr. Coszert. 
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Mr. Attwood seems to ascribe to 
her. I will just state what occurs 
to me at this moment, as to the 
different modes by which the Old 
Lady gets her notes into circula- 
tion, 

1. By Discounting Bills. 

2. By direct Loans to the Go- 
verment. 

3. By Paying the Dividends 
upon the National Debt, when the 
Government has not been able to 
collect money enough to place in 
the Bank to meet the demands on 
that account. 

There may be other channels 
but they do not occur to me at 
this time. How the third item 
stands, | do not presume to know ; 
but, as to the first, I think it of 
great importance. Possibly, Sir, 
you are not aware, that when it 
was reselved to havea Small Note 
Biil, it was also resolved by the 
Old Lady to discount bills at 4 per 
cent., and to take bills that had 
three months to run, whereas {wo 
months was the limit before : and 
this example of indulgence to the 
mercantile “ interests” has been 
followed by the London bankers, 
and, I believe, by the Country 
bankers, too. Only think, Sir, of 
the additional power of holding 
goods, which these measures must 
have given to corn jobbers, and 
speculators of all sorts! In short, 
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| I know that they have given this 
power, and that if the measures 
were ‘ repealed,” instant confu- 
sion would follow. 

I entirely agree with you, Sir, 
as to the causes why the people 
in the country do not ask for gold ; 
namely, that the mass are not 
aware that they can legally de- 
mand it ; and that the few who do 
know it, dare not ask for it if they 
wish. It is quite clear that any 
individuals possessing a. few hun- 
dreds of sovereigns, has the power 
you mention; but no individual 
possessing the power will be found 
bold enough to use it. No, Sir, 
this System is destined to be over- 
thrown by its own friends: let 
some alarm arise, sufficient to in- 
duce the friends of the System to 
think of protecting themselves, and 
they will speedily demand the 
sovereigns, and the System will 


come to a proper close. I am, 
Yours, kc. M. L. 








MARKETS. | 
[Omitted last Week for want of Room. ] 





Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 19th July. 


Per Quarter. 
a. 


Wheat, .:.....59 6 
Rye..... Jct a 
Barley. .......32 11 
Oats .. «eve cde 8. 
Beans ...,,...32 8 
‘Pease ebeeds uae 10°. 


| Lumb......3 8—4 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
9th July. 


Qrs d, s. da. 
Wheat. 6.970 for 21, 112 17 2 Average, 60 ¢ 
Barley.. 532.... S04 L B..cccceeee 33.7 
Oats.. 11,926.. 16,512 16 8..........26 0 
ye... 87.... M43 1i 0O.,.,......34 2 
Beans... 1,734.... 2,803 16 5.......45- 3264 
Pease.... 244.... 447 12 Y......5-..06 8 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield. — Hay... .80s. to 100s, 
Straw...43s. to 46s. 
Clover 100s. to 120s. 
St. James’s.—Hay....72s. to 110s. 
Straw...38s. to 55s. 
Clover. .84s. to 120s, 
Whitechapel.--Hay....76s. to 110s, 
Straw...44s to 50s. 
Clover. .78s. to 130s, 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, July 28. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 
s. d. s. d. 


Beef.......3 4to4 2 
Mutton.....3 4—4 0 
Veal....... 40—5 0 
J Pee 3 4—4 8 
Lamb...... 40—4 3 
Beasts ....2,318 | Sheep .. .26,770 
Calves.... 310] Pigs...... 140 


NewcGate (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. d. s d, 
) POF 2 4to3 4 
Mutton.....2 4—3 4 
I OOR is bic cvten 2s—4 8 
Se 3 0—4 0 
Lamb......3 4—4 4 


LeaDeNHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds ey 
Beef.......2 4to3 4 
Mutton.....2 8. —3 
‘Veal.......3 4 —A4 
Pork.......3 0—65 


zAODA DE 
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Markers. 


City, 30 July, 1823. 


BACON. 

The speculators seem determined 
to take advantage of the present fa- 
vourable circumstances, to make 
the best possible price of that part 
of their stock which is good; and 
they need to do so, for the propor- 
tion is very small. Up to the 31st 
of October, last year, the whole im- 
port was not quite 350,000 flitches ; 
this year, to this date, the quantity 
is rather more than 350,000 flitches ; 
besides about 80,000 flitches left 
over of last year’s stock, a good 
deal of which is now on hand, and 
will, probably, be on hand at 
Christmas next.—Landed, 46s. to 
48s. 

BUTTER. 

The supplies are very consider- 
able; and all losing monev to the 
importers: nevertheless a deter- 
mined spirit of speculation pre- 
vails, and the greatest eayerness 
is manifested by all those who have 
been accustomed to take the lead 
in speculations, to make time bar- 
gams with the Lrish Merchants. 
There are more disposed to buy at 
the present prices, than there are 
to sell; it is likely, therefore, that 
prices will advance.—Waterford, 
or Newry, 72s. to 74s.—Carlow, 
77s. to 73s. on board. Landed, 
Waterford, 76s.—Carlow, $2s.— 
Dutch, 78s. to 82s. 

CHEESE. 

No variation in Cheese. Prices 
are too high to admit of much be- 
ing done, 


MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 26th July. 


Per Quarter. 





Wheat .:....:......58 


PO sewsedccdes 
Barley .. 


Oats 
Beans ... 
Peas 


so0d 
-- 02 





Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, 26th July. 

Qrs. B: -> de s 
Wheat. . 9,167 for 27,219 1 
Barley.. 839.... 1,478 8 
Oats.. 14,336 ..18,927 13 
Ry@.c.. — oe 
Beans.. 1,285....2,1/9 10 
273.... 484 il 


- 6 
8 Average, 59 4 


Peas.... 


Monday, August 4.—Last week 
there were again very large arri- 
vals of Wheat and Flour, with a 
good quantity of Oats. This morn- 
ing there are moderate supplies of 
Wheat from Essex, Keat, and 
Suffolk, and a few ships with Oats 
from the North. The Flour trade 
continues so extremely dull that 
the Millers purchase Wheat with 
reluctance, and except for the 
primest samples a decline of 1s. to 
2s. per qr. is submitted to in order 
to effect sales. 


Barley for grinding is rather 
dearer. Beans have obtained an 
advance of Is. per quarter since 
this day se’nnight. Pease, of both 
kinds, are unaltered. There has 
been a tolerably lively trade to- 
day for Oats, at the same prices 
as quoted last Monday. The Flour 
trade is extremely dull. 


Wednesday, August 6.—We ex- 
perience the same dulness in the 
sale of all Grain this morning as 
we had on Monday, although our 
arrivals, 3000 quarters of Wheat, 
4000 of English, with 1400 quarters 
of Irish Oats, and 2000 sacks of 
Flour, are considered rather mo- 
derate ; fine Wheat has been ofler- 
ed on lower terms than on last 
Market day, but without being 
able to find buyers. 


Barley would have.commanded 
higher prices, had any been at 
Market. Oats, Pease and Beans 
are heavy sale. 
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Quarters of English Grain, &c. 
arrived Coastwise, from July 28 to 
August 2, inclusive. 


Wheat.. 9,591 , Pease......219 
Barley.... 622 | Tares...... 57 


Malt.....4,474 | Limseed.... — 
Oats.... 6,821 | Rape...... 122 
ees «kat — | Brank — 





Beans... 991 Mustard.... — 


Various Seeds 252 qrs. 
Flour 12,972 sacks. 
From Ireland. — Wheat 30; and 
Oats 2,815 qrs. 
Foreign. ~ Wheat 400; Linseed 
1,700; and Brank 175 qrs. — 
Flour 300 barrels. 


Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4lb. Loaf is stated at 93d. by 
the full-priced Bakers. 


— 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Aug. 4th. 


_ Monday, Aug. 4.—This Market 
is abundantly supplied with Beef 
and Mutton, but the quality of the 
former is very indifferent, and at 
lower prices, with the exception of 
afew good things, which fetch last 
Monday’s prices. There is hardly 
any Mutton worth 4s.; Lamb is 
guite as good as last noted, as well 
“ Pork, but Veal is 4d. per stone 
ess, 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


sng PP 3$4to4 2 

. Mutton.......3 2—"s 10 

Veal cue) 3 8—4 8 

Pewk.; coho 3 8—4 8 

an 40—4 8 
Beasts ++. 2,353 | Sheep...25,740 
Calves .... 340 Pigs ...s:« 220 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


eS <€& ea? & 
a, Se he 2 6to3 6 
Mutton....... 26—s8 6 
lO ae A? 3 0—5 0 
Pork... m 2s8—4 8 
Lamb ......3 4—4 8 





LrEADENHALL (same day). 
Pef Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


Su. “Ge i. Be 
WE ado act0es 24tv3 6 
Mutton....... 28s8—3 4 
0 ee 3 4—4 8 
Cass onal 28s—4 8 
BME. cc tees 3 8—4 4 





Monday, August 4.—The arri- 
vals from lreland last week were 
15,316 firkins of Butter, and 376 
bales of Bacon; and from Foreign 
Ports 4483 casks ef Butter. The 
Butter Market continues very dull; 
the excess, compared with last 
year, is about 25,000 firkins. Bacon 
is in very brisk demand at an ad- 
vance of 8s. per cwt. from last 
week ; the remaining stock is now 
found to be unusually small. 


City, 6 August, 1823 
BACON. 


The speculators in this article, 
encouraged by the success of the 
manoeuvre which we mentioned in 
our last, have gone on buying, and 
have caused an advance of about 
twenty per cent. within the last fort- 
night. Considerable bets are offered 
that a further advance of twenty 
per cent. will take place before the 
end of next Month; as the stock, 
they say, is reduced below 40,000 
flitches. If so, the general opinion, 
that this has been a bad season for 
the consumption of Bacon, must be 
an erroneous one, as we know that, 
exclusive of about 80,000 flitches 
left over from last season’s stock, 
the imports this year exceed those 
of last. Up to the Ist of Octoler, 
last year, the quantity was not 
guite 350.000 flitches; this year, 
up to the 31st of Ju/y, the quantity 
is rather more than 350,000. The 
coolness of the weather, too, will 
enable the manufacturers to go on 
curing, and the high price will be 
a great encouragement to their 
doing so. We know that good 
judges are of opinion that there is 
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now /ere and in the hands of the 
manufacturers in Ireland, not.less 
than 150,000 flitches ; thati ore 
than three times the quantity the 
speculators calculate upon. The 
cost of drying is about 4s. per ewt. 
and the price for dried is below 
that for green, or undried.—— 
Landed 52s. to 56s, 


BUTTER. 


The Dutch continues to come in 
in sufficient quantity to prevent 
any considerable demand for other 
kinds: nevertheless the opinion is 
very general that prices will ad- 
vance; and great eagerness is ma- 
nifested to make purchases for the 
ensuing months.— Dutch 78s. to 82s. 
— Waterford 76s.—Carlow 80s. 


CHEESE. 

Every kind of Cheese maintains 
the late prices; and we believe 
the quantity of all kinds is rather 
short than otherwise. 


——— 


POTATOES, 


SPITALFIELDs.—per Cwt, 


26 to 3 0 
Middlings......1 6 — 1 9 


Chats....cccsceeldl G6 — 0,0 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O 
Onions, .0s. Od.—0Os. Od. per bush. 


Boroucu.—per Cut. 


2 6 to3 O 
1 O— 1 Q 
REN. tec ck «os 1o— 0 O 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O 


Onions, .0s. Od.—0Os. Od. per bush, 





HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....80s. to1l0s. 
Straw ...42s. to 48s, 

Clover 90s. to126s. 

St. Jumes’s.--Hay.. ....63s. tol 12s. 
Straw. ..42s. to Sls. 

Clover. .90s, to120s, 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .80s. tol98s, 
Straw. 44s. to 48s. 

Clover 100s. to126s, 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
Bonoucu. 


Monday, Aug. 4.—Our Hop mar- 
ket has experienced a decline this 
last week, owing to anxiety of 
holders to realize the late advance. 
The accounts from the plantations 
are equally bad. Duty £.30,009. 
Currency as before. 


Maidstone, July 31.—We cannot 
give any more favourable account 
of the Hops than last week, the few 
late fine days had rather bettered 
their appearance, and many thought 
there was an improvement, but the 
vermin seems to be full as bad as 
ever, and unless that is got rid of 
there is very little chance in fa- 
vour of the growth.—Duty called 
£ 30,000 to £ 35,000. 


Worcester, July 26.—107 Pockets 
of Hops were weighed in our Mar- 
ket this day. The accounts from 
the Plantations are as unfavour- 
able as possible, nor does the fine 
weather during the last three days 
appear to have made any improve- 
ment in them. The duty of this 
Plantation is stated at from £300 
to £50u. The Market is conse- 
quently advancing. Prices from 
£7 to £8, and very few offered 
for sale. 9.9 








